old imperial conception of the Middle Ages. Both
he and Sidney are on the crest of that wave of
mediaeval idealism spiritualized by humanistic
culture, which breaks high up the slope of the
modern time, and, for a moment, catches in its
spray the gleam of new hopes and aspirations.
But already in the world about them the waves
recede, and despondently they see vanishing that
vast conception of a common European polity
and culture which both accepted unquestion-
ingly as the condition precedent to all progress.
Languet depicfts the physiognomy of the pe-
riod in dark hues."In your letters," says Sidney,
"I fancy I see the pidlure of the age in which
we live: an age that resembles a bow too long
bent; it must be unstrung or it will break." The
image is happily chosen to express the tension
of the time. One great period had passed, an-
other was preparing; and, in spite of Sidney's
sanguine assertion that every wise man could
see whither the rough storms were driving, it
was easier to prophesy universal ruin than to tell
what the precise issue would be. These letters
reflecft the distraught incertitude and feverish
anxiety of the age of transition with dramatic
intensity. They abound with detailed descrip-
tions of contemporary events and with intimate
portraits of prominent adlors on the scene. But
the principal interest of the letters is personal
rather than historical. Their value for the student
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